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COMMENTARY 


Mr BerNnarD BERGONZI’s article, ‘Morals and the Novel’, which 
appeared in the September number of BLACKFRIARS, provoked a 
‘Letter to the Editor’ from Father Kenelm Foster, 0.p., defending 
the validity of the concept of ‘Christian literature’. This was 
printed in our October number. Since then there has been between 
Mr Bergonzi and Fr Foster a further exchange of letters which 
the happy accident of lack of space in November allows us to 

ublish together as a whole in the present issue under the title, 
Correspondence on Christian Literature’. We fancy that our 
readers will find this a much more satisfactory—and even a 
suggestive—solution of the troublesome problem of correspon- 
dence in a monthly review. 

In his last letter of the present group Mr Bergonzi says that he 
has been allowed a ‘final word’. This, however, is simply a 
recognition on his part that the dire words, “This correspondence 
is now closed’, have been uttered, and that the present form of 
discussion is complete: neither he, nor Fr Foster—nor the Editor 
—are under the illusion that the discussion itself of this intriguing 
theme is ended. BLackrriars, indeed, looks forward to publishing 
many more contributions on this subject, be they articles, or 
symposia on the Bergonzi-Foster pattern and reflecting in the 
same high degree the twin urbane qualities of rationality and 
courtesy which it possesses. 

* * * 

BLACKFRIARS sometimes regrets that it cannot afford the luxury 
of a ‘Christmas number’. But if the present issue, with two of the 
principal contributions concerned with two of the ugliest features 
of our times, can scarcely be described as suitable reading for 
Christmas Day, at least we beg our readers to accept the English 
translation of the sermon by St Augustine as our greeting card 
for a happy and holy Feast. 
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INTERCONTINENTAL CONVERSATION 
F. H. DrinKwATER 


Two diocesan priests —_ Father Sam from U.S.A. and Father 
John from England 


Sam. Tell me, Father, what’s the position in England now about 
the H-bomb and all that? The way people feel, I mean. 

Joun. I would say the facts are slowly sinking into the public 
mind, and meanwhile most people are rather inarticulate; they 
probably feel until things become clear the less said the better. 
There was hot discussion, around 1955. The Government said 
that N.A.T.O. would fight with nuclear weapons even if the 
aggressor hadn’t used them; and also that England was making 
the hydrogen-bomb. But the discussion was only by the 
articulate few: the vast majority seemed to swallow it without 
being distracted from the football results. Then this year the 
discussion blew up again over the nuclear tests. This time there 
has been an organized protest-movement, big meetings and 
marches, around London first and also throughout the country; 
but so far (August) it has remained a minority cranky sort of 
movement, and its members are beginning to discuss publicly 
why N.D.C. has failed. N.D.C. means Nuclear Disarmament 
Campaign. 

Sam. Well, that’s a gloomy account. And why has this N.D.C. 
failed? If 1 understand rightly, its declared purpose is reasonable 
enough: just to get Britain to resign from the Suicide Club, 
since it looks like getting too large? 

Joun. That’s so, but from the first it was in the hands of cranks: 
on the one hand pacifists of all kinds and on the other leftish 
agnostic sort of people who talk about moral law but won’t 
hear of God. The Chairman of the movement, the Anglican 
Canon Morris, is a ‘Christian pacifist’, so he is quite unable 
to talk convincingly against H-bombs. Everybody knows he 
would be equally against swords and pistols. Worse still, most 
a8 in England think that really is Christianity. England has 

so long multi-sectarian that the public mind is completely 
muddle-headed. All the ordinary man can say about war is: 
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‘Of course it’s wrong, but we have to do it’. He respects 
religion, but regards its teaching as impracticable, and doesn’t 
even trouble to examine what it is. 

Sam. But there are several million Catholics in England—surely 
they are not so muddle-headed as that? 

Joun. No, they understand that war can be lawful, and that there 
are some limits to its methods. But this nuclear business has 
knocked them right off their balance. In ordinary times they 
would outlaw it at once. But as it was a case of resistin 
atheistic Communist Russia, they said perhaps it would be al 
right to use it. That was when only the West had atom- 
bombs. Now that Russia equally makes such things as well as 
we can and better, the Catholic Englishman, like others, is 
disconcerted but not daunted. I’ll say that for my countrymen 
—they don’t panic easily. In fact I think that is one reason wh 
N.D.C. is a comparative flop—it happened to coincide wi 
the sputnik, and people felt i must not seem rattled. 

Sam. You say the nuclear crisis knocked Catholics off their 
balance though, how do you mean? 

Joun. Well, a few of the intellectuals have gone off into a more or 
less pacifist position—modern war has got so bad that a 
Christian must stay out of it altogether—that kind of thing. 
But the vast majority, including practically all the clergy, just 
take refuge in bewildered silence, accepting the situation as 
inevitable. The semi-official Catholic line, so to speak, is to 
hush the whole matter up—don’t disturb anybody’s conscience. 
We have four Catholic weekly papers. Two seemingly have 
been all for the H-bomb (if necessary, of course); the other 
two have qualms, but say they can’t see that it has been fully 
proved that there could never be occasions when—oh, well, 
you know the kind of thing. Only one of them permits any 
regular discussion of the matter by correspondents. Some of 
the smaller monthly society or piety publications have steadily 
justified atomic warfare, mostly by anonymous priest-colum- 
nists whose authority is nil, but they achieve their object of 
securing the acquiescence of the rank-and-file Catholic. 

Sam. It’s much the same in my part of the world, kind of moral 
paralysis. Bit of a scandal mi , isn’t it? 

Joun. A man I know says that these years after Hiroshima will 

seem in retrospect one of the great historic scandals of the 
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Church. I suppose the greatest scandals are never recognized 
as such by most people at the time, are they? 

Sam. Maybe not, now you mention it. The Council of Trent put 
an end to the traffic in indulgences, but there wouldn’t have 
been a traffic unless the ordinary Catholic had welcomed it, 
would there? And I expect there were plenty of high-ups who 
justified it as a necessary concession to popular taste, and blamed 
people like St Thomas More for criticizing. 

Joun. You bet there were, but they’re not remembered of course. 

Sam. Your English bishops now—what do they say about this 
H-bomb business? 

Joun. They say listen to the Pope. 

Sam. Well, what’s the matter with that? Pope Pius XII is the one 
bright spot, surely? 

Joun. Nothing’s the matter with it. All the same the Holy Father 
doesn’t reckon to have to give day-to-day advice to individual 
consciences everywhere. That is for the clergy on the spot to 
give when it is needed. What the Pope keeps on saying about 
nuclear warfare is addressed primarily to nations and their 
rulers, and if he hopes to be listened to he has to say it with tact. 
He is the Common Father of a family, a family of proud, 
touchy, quarrelling nations. He mustn’t always say all he thinks, 
or just whom the cap fits. Put yourself in his place! 

Sam. Yes, I see what you mean. It’s taken a dozen years, but most 
Americans are coming to see that Hiroshima was a crime and a 
blunder. But perhaps it’s just as well the Pope didn’t denounce 
us to the world. 

Joun. It works better when people can draw the conclusions for 
themselves. That’s real education. Always supposing there is 
time for it! 

Sam. That’s true. Well now, see here, you and I seem to be two 
level-headed people. I guess there must be plenty we agree about 
in all this, even if hardly anybody else agrees with us two. 
Suppose we just reckon up the points where we agree, eh? 

Joun. Go on then, you begin. 

Sam. First of all, I guess we both agree that the out-and-out 
pacifists are wrong. 

Joun. Yes. You have to say it’s a man’s duty to help defend his 
country when called upon. Or perhaps even defend some other 
country. In fact, to defend justice and humanity in general. 
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Sam. Mind you, we’ve got some grand Catholics at home who 
call themselves pacifists—even ‘anarchists’, I believe—God 
knows what they mean by that. They’ve got something, but 
whatever it is, they haven’t got enough of it. S 

Joun. They haven’t got enough knowledge of human nature, as 
it is. There’s been a Fall of man, or if you’re not a Christian 
you can call it something else. But there it is; and when you’ve J 
seen enough of life on this earth you know in your bones there 
will always be bad men, selfish and power-lusting men, little 
Hitlers and Stalins and Mussolinis, and plenty of other men to 
follow them. Perhaps they can’t always help it; God will judge 
them, we needn’t judge them; perhaps in our own way we S 
others are no better than they are; but we’ve got to resist them. J 
We can’t let them run the world. That means the human race 
can never settle down to complete peace. There'll always be 
some little shooting-war going on somewhere, some bit of S 
police-action that has to be done, and somebody’s got to do it. J 

Sam. And that’s the final answer to the pacifist. 

Joun. I’m afraid so. Mind you, I nearly went pacifist myself in the 
twenties. There was something called the Peace Pledge, started 
by a famous parson—at that moment it seemed like a modern s 
version of St Francis’s Third Order and its rule of not carrying 
arms. But something held me back. Then Hitler came on the 
scene, of course. Still, I know how a pacifist would feel, having 


committed himself. 
Sam. Well, we agree about that. J 
Joun. And so do ninety-nine point nine per cent of the human 

race, not to mention the Church. That’s consoling, because on . 


the other items we are more likely to be a minority of two. 


Sam. Oh, it isn’t quite so bad as that. There’s another point where J 
many would agree with us: I mean the primacy of the moral ‘ 
law. There is a difference between right and wrong, it’s some- 
thing absolute and eternal. We recognize it roughly by our J 


conscience; and we know it is the Will of God that we should 
observe it. 

Joun. There’s no absolute right and wrong for the true-blue 
Communist Party member. 

Sam. No, but there is for us; and we've got to stick to it, even 
when it places us at a disadvantage. 

Joun. I agree with you, but there are many Christians who 
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would agree only in theory. When it comes down to brass 
tacks, they re-state the moral law to suit themselves according 
to expediency, strategy and what not. 

Sam. Sure they do, but you and I are not going to. Some things 
are evidently and absolutely against God's Will, such as wiping 
Out 100,000 civilians in a single explosion. 

Joun. I agree, but I warn you that in England there are Catholic 
columnists who argue it would be right if it was going to save 
the world from Communist domination, and if the bomber had 
a military target in mind. I’ve known a C. of E. rector declare 
in print that it might be necessary to destroy a whole nation. 

Sam. We've got fellows like that, too. What’s your answer to them? 

Joun. That they’ve got everything right out of proportion: 
no possible disaster could ever be proportionate to such whole- 
sale slaughter of women and children. 

Sam. And what do they say to that? 

Joun. They say that Communist domination would be a greater 
evil, since it would be a moral evil, involving the destruction 
of religion; whereas the wholesale slaughter would be only a 
material evil, like some great earthquake. 

Sam. Yeah. You see the fallacy, don’t you? This slaughter isn’t 
an earthquake, it is caused by deliberate human will, and is 
consequently a sin, a moral evil just as much as the destruction 
of religion and more so. Besides, the true religion can’t be 
destroyed; we have Christ’s word for that. 

Joun. I suppose the trouble with some Catholics is their faith 
just isn’t strong enough. 

Sam. That must be it. Well, what else do you and I agree about? 
That Hiroshima was a crime, as well as a blunder? 

Joun. Of course. Objectively, that is. 

Sam. That the self-destruction of the human race, or at any rate 
of Western civilization, is now an imminent possibility? 

Joun. Yes. But it’s no good getting excited about it. If it’s going 

to happen it’s going to happen, and it’s going to happen because 

most people haven’t much imagination or intelligence. People 
like you and me can’t speed up the mental processes of the 
majority just by getting excited. The only way to do that 
would be some sort of large-scale dramatic action—educative 
action, I mean—like our Lord’s Crucifixion-Resurrection. If 
somebody could think of something. 
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Sam. Why do we have to think of something? Why not that 
same Dramatic Action, held up again to the world? 

Joun. Why not, indeed? But it would need to have a quicker 
effect this time. Besides, that too would call for imagination 
and intelligence. And courage, plenty of it. 

Sam. Don’t you think it’s possible, with the human race on the 
edge of self-destruction, that religious leaders everywhere 
might get together and plan some dramatic collective mass- 
repudiation of the H-bomb? Calling on their adherents to resign 
from or refuse all work or exercises connected with it?! 

Joun. I'd like to think so, of course. But it doesn’t look probable 
at present, does it, even in the Catholic Church? 

Sam. Well, perhaps that’s going out of our depth. Let’s come back 
to our present campaign. You and I can see that the mass- 
bombing of Coventry and Dresden was somehow wrong, that 
Hiroshima was still more wrong, and the H-bomb is wrongest 
of all. But to many people it is just a case of inevitable progress, 

bigger and better weapons: they can’t see any principle involved. 

Perha s you and I could work out some simple formula that 
se make it plainer. 

Joun. Isn’t that a job for the professional theologians? 

Sam. They don’t seem to think so. They mostly just flounder 
about in a sea of ifs and buts; their idea is that they will sit in 
judgment on the evidence somebody else presents to them, 
they don’t go out assembling the evidence F or og Some- 
times one wonders if they even read the newspapers! 

Joun. I see what you mean. Well, the first word we need is 
‘discrimination’, and the second is ‘proportionate’. 

Sam. What about ‘uncontrollable’? 

Joun. That’s only another word for ‘ipso facto indiscriminate’. 

Sam. And what about ‘intrinsically evil’? 

Joun. Forget it. It’s a red herring. Nothing that God made is 
intrinsically evil. And if we are talking about human actions 
and purposes, they’re either lawful or unlawful. 

Sam. All right, then, we start from the principle that defence 
against an unjust aggressor is lawful, even to killing if necessary. 
That is the justification of war, and it means that the killing 


must be restricted to the aggressors, that is, to combatants. The 

1 Since this was written it has been stated that H-bombs are now being made in small 

sizes and without harmful fall-out. If this were true our terminology might need chang- 
ing: at present we use ‘H-bomb’ as equivalent to ‘mass-destruction’. 
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term ‘combatants’ has been arguably widened nowadays to 
include various civilian war-workers, but most women and the 
whole child-population must obviously be classed as non- 
targets. Justice and humanity, then, demand that warfare 
should discriminate between combatants and non-combatants, 
and when war becomes indiscriminate it is destroying the very 
things it is fighting for, namely justice and humanity. 

Sam. Certainly that’s a principle that civilized men have accepted 
for thousands of years, even though they sometimes failed to 
observe it fully. 

Joun. So much for discrimination, then. But even when the warrior 
has observed discrimination as regards his enemy, there is still 
something else he ought to observe, and that is due proportion. 
He must not use more force than is necessary in the given 
circumstances, and in general his destructive efforts must be 
kept proportionate to the just war-aims in view. For instance, 
even combatants should not be killed after they have surren- 
dered. Nor should long-term destruction (of dwellings or 
fruit-trees or water supplies, for instance) be carried out for 
merely short-term strategic reasons. If we say then that war- 
destruction must be kept discriminating and proportionate, we 
are formulating a practical principle that the ssdinany ought to 
accept and apply today as in the past. Discrimination and 
proportion are merely long words for justice and humanity 
as applied to war. 

Sam. I agree heartily. All the same, these long words do make the 
idea difficult for the weaker brethren. Couldn’t we think up 
some example that puts the idea in a nutshell? 

Joun. The example I like is an armed policeman who is searching 
for a dangerous armed criminal or spy. The criminal must be 
captured dead or alive, else grave international disaster will 
follow. At last the policeman spots his man, but the man is in a 
crowded café full of ordinary people. The policeman feels he 
dare not take any risks, so in order to make sure he throws a 
Mills hand-grenade into the café, and the criminal is captured 
badly wounded; twenty other people have been killed and 
injured. Did the policeman do right? The answer is no; it wasa 

case of undiscriminating slaughter, even though he only wanted 

to kill the one man. No good purpose, however important, 
could justify such an action. | 
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Sam. Thank you, that seems to illustrate what we mean by 
discrimination, or the lack of it. And I take it that such a 
principle rules out the mass-bombing of town areas even by 
conventional bombs, as well as by atom-bombs. 

Joun. Yes, and H-bombs altogether, if only because of the wide 
extent of complete destruction by blast and heat; twelve-mile 
radius, isn’t it? We don’t seem to get many hard facts about 
these things. But anything that is merely terroristic, that goes 
beyond the force that is strictly necessary, would have to be 
barred. 

Sam. Those Japanese fishermen in the Pacific, who were killed 
and injured by fall-out from our test-bomb, were a hundred 
miles from the explosion. 

Joun. And then there is the problematic effect on later generations 
through pollution of the atmosphere. Yes, one way and 
another, you can’t imagine any possible evil big enough to be 
remedied by H-bonibs. 

Sam. And yet, here’s these clergy who tell the young airman that 
it doesn’t matter how many civilians his H-bomb will be killing, 
so long as he turns his mind from them and fixes his intention 
on the railway junction or what not in the ‘target area’. His 
intention (they say) is to hit the railway junction; from his 
intention a double-effect follows, the intended one being the 
damage to the railway junction, the unintended one the 
slaughter of some thousands of women and children. 

Joun. What disgusting hypocrites they are! In the first place, the 
airman’s intention, the thing he is actually doing, is not to 
destroy the railway junction but to blast the whole area in the 
hope of destroying the railway junction as part of the damage. 
In other words, his effective intention is to blast everything in 
the area including the women and children (and that is probably 
just what was intended by the men who sent him out). 

Sam. Yes, I agree. It amounts to doing manifest evil that good 

may come. All the same, perhaps it is easier to feel a loyalty 

to your own side than a loyalty to God’s eternal law. I know 
what some people in the States would say, if you suggested 
they should renounce the H-bomb. They'd say, No, wecan’t do 
that—it would be letting down our fellow-Catholics in Europe; 
they’ve got to be saved from Communist aggression, or liber- 
ated some day. 
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Joun. That’s all very well, but it didn’t save the Hungarians, did 
it? If the balloon ever does go up, the first thing that will 
happen to most Catholics in Europe is to be roasted alive 
without warning, by the H-bombs of one side or the other. 
No, I think you can tell your friends at home to cancel that 
argument. 

Sam. Still, you know, I think we’ve got to face the final possi- 
bility of what might happen. Suppose everybody in England 
agreed with you, and abandoned nuclear weapons, and then 
suppose Russia started to order you about? 

Joun. I hope we should resist with ordinary weapons as long 
as possible. 

Sam. But supposing Russia threatened to drop atom-bombs on 

ou? 

Joun. I don’t believe they would, you know. The Communists 
have a sort of religion, they hope to convert people; they can’t 
do that with atom-bombs. They never have used poche tr 
yet. But if they did, then I suppose we would have to lay 
down our arms as the Japanese did. Resistance would go on, 
but it would be passive resistance, non-violent resistance, by 
the whole nation. 

Sam. Yes, tell me about that. There’s a fellow named King-Hall: 
he’s got some proposals, I fancy. 

Joun. Commander Stephen King-Hall, a former naval officer, 
member of Parliament, and broadcaster, has written a book 
called Defence in the Nuclear Age. His idea is that even if the 
whole country was overrun and occupied, resistance of a non- 
violent kind could be carried out effectively by the whole 
population. After all, something of the kind has been pretty 
effective against British rule, in Ireland, India and so on. It 
could be properly organized and the population could be 
trained beforehand in the technique of non-violence. No 
country can hold down the rest of the world by sheer force. 
Perhaps the real Ultimate Deterrent nowadays is a whole 
population determined not to give in. Anyhow, that’s what 
King-Hall says, and it is an answer to those who say the alterna- 
tives are using H-bombs or cowardly submission. 

Sam. As for cowardice, I can’t see anything more cowardly 

than showering instant death on millions of harmless women 

and children, can you? 
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Joun. It is fear that makes men do such things. All these loud- 
mouthed politicians and generals breathing out fire and 
slaughter—you can look inside their souls and see them 
dithering with terror because they know the Russians are now 
able to do to them what they used to threaten the Russians with. 

Sam. Yes, fear and guilt. Every American feels guilty—most of 
them subconsciously, I suppose—about Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. We know, even if we daren’t say so, that our nation 
committed an appalling crime without any necessity, since we 
were winning the war anyhow. We did it simply to try out 
the new super-weapon, like any little boy indulging his 
curiosity, with two cities full of Japanese women and children 
for our guinea-pigs. 

Joun. I’m afraid our country, at any rate our then Government, 
was a partner in the guilt. They agreed to it beforehand, 
almost without discussion, and shared the responsibility. The 
facts are coming out gradually—Churchill’s account is rather 
ae than Truman’s, but there’s no doubt about the main 

act. 

Sam. Guilt and fear! That’s what it comes to. That’s us, at the 
present moment, below the surface. 

Joun. Well, there’s a well-known remedy for guilt, at any rate. 

Sam. Confession! Yes, and perhaps we are slowly, slowly, 
getting around to that. ee at me here, talking like this to 
you. And look at all those young fellows who carried out the 
actual bombing of Hiroshima. You couldn’t expect them to 
know any better at the time—the responsibility was on their 
elders. But now they’ve had twelve years to think about it, 
and one reads of them indicating second thoughts in various 
unexpected ways, such as entering monasteries or going in for 
works of mercy. 

Joun. Still more significant, the scientists who worked to produce 
the nuclear-bombs are now expressing their bitter regrets, at 
least Sir Edward Appleton in his Reith Lectures two years 
ago said so. Yes, I would like to see the Western Powers 
declare publicly that they regret their share in letting warfare 
degenerate more and more into sub-human savagery, ever 
since 1940, ever since Guernica in fact. 

Sam. That might help to create a better atmosphere. But even if 

we got rid of our guilt-complex, we should still be obsessed 


i 


Joun. The way to deal with fear is to 
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by the fear of the other fellow. He’s got the new weapon. 
Suppose he decided to take advantage of our repentance? 

ook it full in the face, and 
then cope with it in some constructive way. Face up to the 
very worst possibility that could happen: Russia sending us an 
ultimatum, crushing resistance with nuclear bombs, and 
occupying the country. I don’t think it’s very likely, because 
I don’t believe the Russians would want to antagonize the 
ordinary English people completely; they want to make 
Communists of them. Besides, they just wouldn’t have the 
competent personnel to administer so many occupied countries 
—all the despotic empires break down that way, they spread 
themselves too wide and too thin. Still, let’s suppose occupation 
by the Russians became a real possibility. That would be the 
time for the King-Hall ideas to be put into practice—a non- 
violent resistance by the whole population, organized and 
trained for it beforehand. As I said, that nowadays may well 
be the genuine Ultimate Deterrent. It would be something 
constructive, anyhow, and mankind would survive instead of 
committing universal suicide as seems only too likely at the 
present moment. 


Sam. Well, yes. King-Hall may be all right for Europe, but I 


think Americans would take longer to get used to the idea. 
Meanwhile, I do think we could embark at once on a still more 
long-term constructive policy—I mean economic aid for the 
under-developed countries—not just distribution of relief but 
real training to put them on their own feet. Don’t forget that 
the same American President who launched the first atom- 
bombs was also the one who launched a call on behalf of that 
two-thirds of mankind who are still living in semi-starvation. 
‘For the first time in history’, he said, “humanity possesses the 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the sufferings of * se people.’ 
If the West would just start spending for peace on the same scale 
as it —_ for war, we might turn the world’s thoughts in a 
more healthy direction. 


Joun. That’s enormously true, of course. It’s what the Pope is 


constantly saying, too. Have you read a book of broadcast 
talks by that French Abbé Pierre? The English version is called 
Man is Your Brother. He shows in the simplest terms what is 
happening at present: the West has shown Asia and Africa 
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how to reduce disease and infant mortality, and so has increased 
populations by leaps and bounds, but has not shown them how 
to provide food ie the increasing millions. In Algeria alone 

the population has gone up from four to nine millions in 
twenty years, with no corresponding arrangements for extra 
work or food. No wonder there are little wars and big wars. It 
isn’t just shiploads of food these people want, but millions of 
dollars ak of machinery and fertilizers and all that, and 
thousands of technicians to train them in their use. 

Sam. Yes, the U.S.A. is doing something of that already, but 
only a drop in the ocean of what’s wanted. After all, it’s just 
the Sermon on the Mount, isn’t it? Man is your neighbour, 
your brother. All one family under God. 

Joun. That’s about it. It all goes into a nutshell if we listen to 
God: ‘Scrap these H-bombs’, he says. “Roll your sleeves up to 
help each other get enough to eat.’ If only we could get people 
to P clieve, really believe, in God! 

Sam. Sound idea! What about starting on our own English- 
speaking Catholics? But that reminds me; there’s one other 
point, Father, but a very important point. Most of what we've 
said has been at national and government level, so to speak. You 
and I tell the British and American people what they ought to 
do—that’s easy enough, anybody can do it. But what are the 
consequences of all that for the ordinary citizen, the ordin 

* young soldier or airman? I mean now, at this moment, wi 
the world situation as it is and Governments as they are. What 
is the individual Christian to do? 

Joun. Must we say the individual Christian? Can’t we say the 
individual believer in God? Jews and Moslems and everybody, 
all who believe in God and a natural law of right and wrong. 
Of course Christianity provides supreme incentives for doing 
right—and, what is more, provides the grace-power to do it. 
But as far as justice and humanity are concerned, all believers 
in God can surely be invited to help—and don’t we need them 
all, in the present situation? 

Sao. All right, then—the ordinary believer in God, everywhere. 
What should he do, now? I gather as regards Britain you think 
that the ordinary service-man should refuse to co-operate in 
indiscriminate war-methods, and the ordinary scientist or 

factory worker should refuse to make H-bombs? 


Sam. As you say: in God’s Name! 
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Joun. That is so. If anybody asks my advice, that is what I say. 
Sam. What about people in the U.S.A., then—would you say 


the same to them? 


Joun. I'd say that is definitely none of my business. 
Sao. Still, putting yourself in my place for a moment, couldn’t 


you make some kind of suggestion? 


Joun. Well, as for scientists and factory-workers I suppose it 


would naturally be the same. But as for service-men, your laws 

are different to ours. If I understand right, the American law 

recognizes several grades of conscientious objection, doesn’t it? 

According to their various convictions, men can be assigned to 

combatant service, or to non-combatant service in the Forces, 

or again to necessary civilian farm-work and so on. Isn’t that so? 


Sam. More or less, yes. 
Joun. Well, would it not be possible to arrange for still another 


oe. namely for those who are willing to serve as com- 
atants, but not in any nuclear-weapon capacity? That might 
not prevent nuclear warfare, but it would satisfy conscience 
and would also be an effective way of making a protest. 
It might conceivably lead the Government to declare that 
A-bombs would never be used except with discrimination, as 
for instance on some Arctic base. But I feel more at home with 
England. In the last war a young airman officer refused to go 
on the block-busting raids on German cities, and spent the 
rest of the war in prison. And the other day an R.A.F. sergeant 
(I think he was) refused to go on a training course as a bomb- 
aimer and was demoted to the ranks. It takes more than one 
swallow to make a summer, but such instances would multiply 
rapidly if they were praised and encouraged as they ought to 
be by leaders of opinion. Young men naturally aspire to the 
heroic, but they can be led to see that there is nothing heroic 
about unleashing death and torture from the skies on thousands 
of women and children, and that moral courage is the rarest 


and highest kind. 


Sam. I guess we’ve gone so far down the slippery slope that it 


will take a ae oe and lots of hard effort to struggle back 


to normal standards of conduct. 


Joun. If it’s going to take a long time, then in God’s name the 


sooner we start the better. 
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GENESIS, CHURCH AND COLOUR 
ROLAND POTTER, 0O.P. 


VENTS at Nottingham and Notting Hill may well be 
| Roe of a more deep-seated and widespread evil in 

our midst. It is true that bullying Teddy-boys have been 
suitably punished, but it is also true, at the time of writing, that 
our popular press has printed letters which betray pean: rs 
race-feeling and racial prejudice. And anyway there is apparently 
conclusive evidence! that the population of Britain falls into three 
broad groups of roughly equal size: one third is tolerant of 
coloured people, one third is mildly prejudiced, and one third 
is very prejudiced. These are saddening figures; and, alas, all the 
ugly incidents and ugly attitudes at Nottingham and Notting 
Hill do but confirm the accuracy of the estimate. 

This is what obtains in twentieth-century Britain. In striking 
contrast, antiquity did not know of racial prejudice. The true 
Greek saw the world as something divided between Hellenes 
and Barbarians; another division would give the categories of 
citizen and slave. You were born, or became, a Roman citizen, 
without the slightest reference or advertence to skin pigmenta- 
tion. Jews in i time of St Paul, whatever their exclusiveness 
and strong feeelings about ‘gentiles’ or uncircumcised non-Jews, 
were quite unconscious of colour differences. We read in the 
Acts of che Apostles of an Ethiopian, a minister of Queen Candace 
of Ethiopia, who had gone to Jerusalem to worship (Acts viii, 
27). He was no doubt a devout — and accepted like all 
others . . . ‘from every nation under heaven, Parthian, Medes, 
Elamites, inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Judaea, Cappadocia, 
Pontus and Asia . . .’ (Acts ii, 8-10). 

The few who have looked into the history of racial prejudice 
agree that it came into being in the sixteenth century, and even 
then only very gradually. Pope Paul III in 1537 published a 
series of Bulls which are probably the first authoritative pro- 
nouncement of the Church on race questions. The Bulls were in 
response to abuses which had been brought to his notice by a 
Dominican bishop in the West Indies. The Pope on this occasion 
1 A. H. Richmond, The Colour Problem, p. 240. 
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declared that West Indians ‘should not be treated like animals. . . 
but regarded as true men, capable of adopting the Christian faith 
... and indeed desiring it ...’. 

Race feeling and race prejudice are thus a comparatively 
modern phenomenon. of set purpose we say ‘feeling’ and 
‘prejudice’, and we imply certain blind impulses and irrationali- 
ties. They come of warping and sub-rational reactions which are 
in-bred and acquired. But we do not say inborn. No man is 
conceived and comes into this world with race-feeling; and little 
children, white and coloured, can play together and grow up 
together utterly happily. The prejudice or feeling is something 
sinister bred into young minds _ older folk already tainted; and 
it can grow immensely strong. All who have reflected on such 
things can recall incidents which betray intense race-feeling— 
even among their friends. Feeling and emotion invade our very 
vocabulary. Take the expression ‘racial segregation’. ‘Segregation’ 
by itself is quite neutral in tone: we segregate, and we must, all 
who have smallpox. But ‘racial segregation’ is not at all a neutral 
term, and for some indeed the words are charged with emotional 
content. Or take the word ‘native’. This word is now banned 
from missionary documents of the Church, because seemingly 
the world at large can only use the word in a pejorative sense, 
with some tint of emotion. 

However, this is enough on prejudices and irrationalities. Let 
us venture into another climate of thought, and strive, in the 
serenity of faith and quiet reasoning, to grasp what the Book of 
Genesis and Catholic principles have to teach in these 
matters. 

‘He made from one common origin every race of men to dwell 
upon the whole face of earth’? (Acts xvii, 26), says St Paul in his 
speech to the Athenian — or intellectuals: but they did not 
question or hesitate over this point. They let St Paul speak on till 
he touched on Resurrection or ‘Anastasis’ (could it be a goddess?). 
That all men should have a common origin, should be descended 
of one, caused no surprise, no difficulty at all. Presumably it was 
an everyday assumption, accepted by them all, and naturally 
known without the intervention of Revelation. But St Paul’s 
teaching here was not born of a Greek philosophical system or 


2 Spencer translation. The R.S.V. leaves the ambivalence of the Greek, ‘He made from 
one every nation of men’. 
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tradition. His mind on this, as on much else, was formed by con- 
stant reading and reflection on Genesis, especially Genesis i and ii. 
The Jewish tradition about Genesis lived on and took a new life 
and a new look with the coming of Christ and the Church. Thus 
the Catholic theologian of today will seek and find his basic data, 
for the particular problem of human races, in Genesis i-xi. 

We need, to start with, to know the general character of this 
part of Genesis; the unique literary mode, the Mesopotamian and 
Haran backgrounds, the eternal truth of God enshrined in age-old 
popular narratives. Genesis ii inculcates, among other truths, (a) 
the special creation of man, (b) one human nature capable of God’s 
favours, (c) man is made ‘in the image’ of God, (d) monogenism 
or the doctrine which holds to the descent of all human beings 
from a first pair. An important verse is Genesis ii, 7: “Yahweh 
God then modelled man of the clay of earth. He breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living being’. 
‘Man’ here, ddaém (coming from adamdah, the soil, cf. Genesis iii, 
19 and 23) starts by being a general term,‘ ‘human being’, ‘man’, 
“der Mensch’. Later, in Genesis iv, 25 and v, 1 and 3, it comes to be 
the proper name of the first human being. The first creation 
narrative tells of the creation of the first ‘man’ in the same general 
way, and adds the precision, ‘male and female he created them’ 
(Genesis i, 26). The whole human race is derived from a first man, 
a first pair who share in the same human nature. Such is the clear 
teaching of Genesis, as interpreted by the Church, which in turn 
follows St Paul in seeing the whole human race under one head— 
Adam, from whom all have stemmed, just as all are 
redeemed by the New Adam who is Christ, Head of the Mystical 
Body wherein all are united by faith and love. 

The teaching of Genesis, of St Paul, of the Church, lives on, 
as the Church’s truth ever lives on, and today we can cite its 
contemporary expression: 

‘One of the fundamental doctrines of the Church is that 
the human race is one. The fact of its oneness is not altered by any 
secondary differences, such as differences in colour, in the various 
families that compose the human race. The Church teaches that 
the whole human race is descended from Adam and Eve, and has 


3 Polygenism contradicts Romans v, 12-19, and so is condemned by the Encyclical 
Humani Generis (C.T.S. Edition, §37). 

4 Cf. Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew Lexicon; Lisowsky, Concordance. The Bible de 

Jérusalem speaks of a ‘collective’ term. 
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therefore the same origin, the same nature, the same basic rights 
and duties, and the same supernatural destiny. 

‘Furthermore the whole of mankind is united in a common 
brotherhood in Christ. St Paul emphasized this truth when he 
wrote: “Through faith in Jesus Christ, you are all now God’s sons. 
All you who have been baptized in Christ’s name have put on the 
person of Christ; no more Jew or Gentile, no more slave or 
freeman, no more male and female; you are all one person in 
Jesus Christ” (Gal. iii, 26-28)’. Every man coming into this 
world, whatever his colour, whatever his human status, however 
lowly and disinherited has ‘the same rights and duties, the same 
supernatural destiny’. 

‘Since the human race is essentially one, all men possess the 
same basic human rights. The Church declares that God gave 
every man certain rights when he gave him a soul. Among these 
rights the following are relevant (to the present subject): 

The right to life and bodily integrity. 

The right to the necessities of life and a decent living. 

The right to worship. 

The right to normal development of his faculties. 

The right to private property and ownership. 

The right to sojourn and movement. 

The right to marriage and family life. 

The right to give his children the education of his choice. 

The right to associate with his fellow men.’5 
Such are some of the great Catholic principles which should play 
their part in all the intricate network of human relationships and 
social situations. The principles are rooted in Genesis; their 
development and elaboration is in the keeping of the Church; 
the resultant principles are for all time. 


* * 


Now let us return again to our sources in the earlier part of 
Genesis, and consider another set of truths. As we read Genesis 
i-xi the story that unfolds is, among other things, a story of the 
spread of sin. There is the Fall, and then Cain and Abel, and... 
“when the Lord saw that the wickedness of man on earth was great, 
and that every man’s thought and all the inclinations of his heart 
were only evil, he regretted that he had made man on the earth’... 


4 Joint Pastoral Letter of the Bishops of Northern Rhodesia, 6/1/58. 
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(Genesis vi, 5-6) . . . ‘the earth was corrupt and filled with 
violence’ (Gen. vi, 11-12). There had to be a cleansing flood, 
type of the baptism to be (1 Peter iii, 21); but that was not the 
end of evil, for then we are given the sinister Tower of Babel 
story. For the multiplicity of tongues and the dispersion of men 
led to scissions in the human race. In that sense the dispersion of 
Babel is felt as yet another calamity. The Tower of Babel story 
explained to the Hebrew mind that evil which was the division 
of mankind into groups uncomprehending, alien and unfriendly. 
The whole theme is in the line of punishment and penalty, and 
yet one more consequence of sin. So too, we would suggest, for 
the theologian, racial segregation or ‘apartness’ is in the line of 
failure and sin and divisions. Walls and barriers are in fact built 
against the untrammelled exercise of ever-wider ranging love and 
generosity. We can see a parallel situation in the matter of war. 
In the theology of St Thomas, war is treated as something opposite 
to charity or love of God. The whole subject starts lamely. It is 
an outcome of the Fall and sin. Rules for a just war can be and are 
formulated: they are a ray of light, but in a universally darkened 
setting. It is always difficult to talk about a just war, though no 
doubt there have been some such in history. So, too, I would 
suggest, it is even more difficult or even impossible to talk about 
just, good and lawful racial segregation. Let us see what can be 
said, what distinctions are needed: ; 

(a) There is a racial segregation embarked upon to prevent 
collision between human beings. This is just so much admission of 
moral failure. 

(b) Racial segregation voluntarily taken up to safeguard cultures, 
religious values, worship of God. The seulies example of this 
were the Jews of the Old Testament period, who were deliber-. 
ately and knowingly ‘a people apart’ because Israel became ‘the 
manifest portion of God’ (Ecclus. xvii, 15). This conviction and 
state of affairs was no doubt of their time and period in revelation. 
But the old order was to give way to the new wherein was neither 
Jew nor Greek, nor bond, nor free. Under Christ, now, we cannot 
go back to Old Testament ideologies, we cannot think of ‘lesser 
breeds without the law’, we can never again look upon certain 
human beings as necessarily hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

(c) Finally there is racial segregation forcibly imposed on others and 
connoting racial discrimination. This is manifestly wrong and 
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utterly opposed to the spirit of Christ. Hence the very strongly 
worded Pastoral Letter on Apartheid, issued by the Hierarchy of 
South Africa (July 20, 1957). I quote a paragraph: 

‘It is a sin to humiliate one’s fellow men. There is in each 
human person, by God’s creation, a dignity inseparably connected 
with his quality of rational and free being. This dignity has been 
immeasurably enhanced by the mystery of our redemption. In 
the words of St Peter, we are “a chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a consecrated nation” (I Peter ii, 9). Christ himself has said: “TI 
have called you my friends” (John xv, 15). No one has the right 
to despise what God has honoured, to belittle one whom Christ 
has called friend, to brand a fellow man with the stigma of inborn 
inferiority. It is an insult to human dignity, a slur upon God's 
noble work of creation and redemption. Christ has warned us 
against inflicting such injuries “. . . any man who says Raca to 
his brother must answer for it before the Council: and anyone 
who says to his brother, Thou fool, must answer for it in hell fire” 
(Matt. v, 22). From this fundamental evil of apartheid flow the 
innumerable offences against charity and justice that are its 
inevitable consequence, for men must be hurt and injustice must 
be done when the practice of discrimination is enthroned as the 
supreme principle of the welfare of the state, the ultimate law 
from which all other laws derive.’ 

This same document refers to ‘. . . apartheid as something 
intrinsically evil. . . .’ In view of Genesis and the Church’s teaching 
generally, we could expect no other judgment. 

* * * 


All our reflections so far suppose that we have a believer’s 
notion of man. But we can ask ourselves again, What is man? or 
with the Psalmist sing: 

“What is mortal man that you remember him? 

Or Adam’s son, that you care for him?’ (viii, 5). 
We can renew our ideas by once again considering the age-old 
lessons of Genesis. Man there is a unique creation of God: text 
and context of both creation narratives emphasize the purposeful 
intent of God (i, 26-27 and ii, 7). A further teaching is that man is 
not matched by any other creature in the universe, a is of another 
nature. ‘He found no helper like himself’ (ii, 20b). God alone can 
make a creature of the same human nature with the same immortal 


soul, and God does so: ‘I will make him a helper like himself. . .” 
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(ii, 18). Because of his special, unique and higher nature, man is 
to rule or have dominion over all other creatures (Genesis i, 28). 
This dominion over all is represented as flowing immediately 
upon his being created: “Let us make man . . . let him have 
dominion. . . .’ We can say it has one of God’s first intentions 
about man and his réle and place in the universe. The second 
creation narrative adds a specific characteristic; man is to name the 
animals, for ‘that which man called each would be its name’ 
(ii, 19). In other words, man is represented as exercising a function 
of mind; man recognizes, distinguishes, ‘penetrates’ the nature 
and realities of other creatures. ‘Naming’ is much more than 
attaching a label: it supposes that we know as a human being can 
know, intelligently, even if imperfectly, what is to be named. 
Genesis furnishes here a simple way of conveying intelligence, or 
the specific and distinguishing element in man, that is in each 
and every being who has this human nature and so the rights and 
duties which flow from it. 

All this concerns that which is essential and specific in man; 
all other differences between man and man, or race and race, are 
secondary or ‘accidental’, and concern rather the bodily side of 
man wherein he resembles the animals. Many of these 
differences are, and remain, interesting natural mysteries. ‘Race’ 
itself is very difficult to analyse:* thus obvious somatic differences 
are contradicted by blood-group facts. And skin colour is admitted 
by all experts to be no criterion of racial differences—any more 
than for horses. Chestnut, greys, black and white, all are horses, 
and all have the nature of horse. These happy beings seem to be 
free from colour prejudice! Negroid, Mongol, and other marked 
human characteristics are all ‘accidental’ differences, and indeed 
are far less pronounced than those of greyhounds, pomeranians, 
terriers, poodles, pekinese, and great danes, all of which have the 
nature of ‘dog’. 

Cutting across these differences is another set brought about by 
inequalities in education and development. There are, always, 
somewhere, ‘lessened’ men or minors, backward peoples (perhaps 
made so by long years of oppression), the illiterate, and the 
degenerate. All these, whatever their category, have rights: ‘the 
rights of each and all as human beings remain intact’.” 


6 Cf. N. C. Dunn, Race and Biology. U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, 1953. 
7 John Eppstein, The Church and the Law of Nations, p. 397. 
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The Book of Genesis teaches us still more. Thus there is a seal 
set upon God’s special handiwork or man, for man is in the image 
of God (Genesis i, 26). St Thomas explains that this image of 
God is threefold. First, simply by the very fact of his being created, 
every man is in the image of God. Then there is the imaging of 
the re-created or redeemed who are in the grace of Christ, and 
finally the imaging of God in the next life, among the blessed. 

That this image of God is in all men is a teaching of Genesis 
as of our theology. It is then incumbent on every believer to 
recognize the reality in every single one who shares our human 
nature. This is simply a recognition of what is, through God’s 
creative power. And of course this ‘mirroring’ of God makes 
effective a one-ness of every nation tribe and tongue, of every 
colour of feature and cranial measurement and much else. 

All who mirror God in varying degree (the variety is due to 
grace and moral states only) constitute a multiracial society, one 
in its knowledge and love of God; and we know it as the Church. 
The Church on earth is preparing for the Church in heaven. We 
can have glimpses of this glory to come: 

“After this I saw a great multitude which no man could number, 
out of all nations and tribes and peoples and tongues. Standin 
before the throne and the Lamb, clothed in white robes and wi 
palms in their hands. And they cried with a loud voice saying, 

Salvation belongs to our God 
Who sits upon the throne 
And to the Lamb.’ (Apoc. vii, 9-10.) 


NOTICE 
We have been asked to bring to the notice of our readers that 
CatHotic Documents, that most useful periodical containing 
Papal pronouncements and decisions in English, will in future, by 
arrangement with the Pontifical Court Club and the Salesian 
Press, be published and distributed by Messrs Thomas Nelson 


and Sons. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE! 


BERNARD BERGONZI AND KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


I 


Dear FATHER EpIror: 

I am grateful for Fr Kenelm Foster’s comments on my article, 
“Morals and the Novel’, though I cannot agree with all he says. 
I am properly reluctant to cross swords with him about Dante, 
and undoubtedly his distinction between Dante-as-poet and 
Dante-as-protagonist is valid and important. But without 
naively identifying the two, we can surely get from the Divine 
Comedy (or any other work) some clue as to the author’s attitude 
to the action and his characters, if we read it responsively and 
carefully enough. Granted that Paolo and Francesca are in Hell 
because Dante “put them there’, and that furthermore they deserve 
to be there, can we not say that the author (not just Dante-as- 

rotagonist) somehow regrets that they have to be there (have to 
Be, both because of the structure of his epic and the demands of 
divine justice), whereas his attitude to the worse sinners in later 
Cantos is rather satisfaction that justice is so manifestly done? 
No doubt Fr Foster’s suggestion fai the deeper significance of 
the passage is correct, but it doesn’t, I think, affect my argument. 

The quotation from Newman, as he says, raises wider issues. 
I admit that it is rather equivocal: as Fr Foster shows, it is not a 
syllogistically perfect demonstration that ‘Christian literature’ is 
impossible. The fault is partly mine for having extracted it from 
its wider context in the ninth of the ‘Discourses’ on university 
education (parts 6, 7 and 8), to which I refer your readers. 
Newman is, in fact, contrasting this hypothetical “Christian litera- 
ture’ with the divinely inspired literature of the Hebrews, and he 
claims that literature is normally so very much the expression of 
the natural man—in its methods of expression as well as its sub- 
ject—that we cannot reasonably hope for a wholly Christian 
literature. 

As Fr Foster remarks, we can certainly find individual writers. 


1 See ‘Commentary’ to the present number, page 490. 
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whose frames of reference are Christian. But I very much doubt 
the wisdom (or, indeed, the point) of assembling such writers, 
widely scattered through time and different cultures, under the 
banner of ‘Christian literature’, to be inevitably contrasted with a 
much larger mass of ‘non-Christian literature’. It could so easily 
lead to further manifestations of the deplorable parochialism that 
so bedevils Catholic intellectual life, and which is only too ready 
to substitute the pursuit of doctrinal satisfactions for the study of 
literature. If literature—whether apparently Christian or not—is 
good as literature, then its goodness must come from God, and 
one need not look for further discriminations. 

Fr Foster seems to imply that it is not particularly difficult for 
an imaginative writer to deal with sinful man in the ‘right way’ 
(i.e. in a Christian spirit), so that no tincture of the attractiveness 
of sin will appear in his treatment of the subject. Personally I 
think it is extremely difficult, despite Fr Foster’s rather casual 
reference to ‘a certain detachment on the writer’s part’. This 
reminds me of a discussion that took place several years ago be- 
tween Jacques Maritain and Frangois Mauriac. Like Fr Foster, 
Maritain claimed that a writer can deal with any subject provided 
he keeps the right kind of detachment or ‘altitude’. Mauriac, as a 
practising novelist, replied in his God and Mammon, ‘It is a condi- 
tion of art that the novelist should connive at the subject of his 
creation, in spite of Maritain’s warning, for the real novelist is not 
an observer, but a creator of fictitious life. . . . He even confuses 
and, in a way, loses his own personality in the subject of his 
creation. He is one with his creation, and his identification with 
it is pushed so far that he actually becomes his creation. . . . It is 
probably true that a novelist subconsciously resurrects in his 
characters the desires which he himself has repressed, and the 
temptations which he himself has overcome; thus, just as admir- 
able men often have unworthy sons, the best novelist may find 
that he has reincarnated his own worst elements in the sons and 
daughters of his brain. That is why a fervent Christian feels 
justified in describing passions from “‘on high”—for example in 
a sermon or a treatise—whereas he does not in a novel where it is 
not so much a question of judging and condemning them as of 
giving them flesh and blood.’ 

Mauriac, I imagine, would agree with Newman. Possibly 
Fr Foster is confusing the intellectual orthodoxy of the Christian 
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writer, a comparatively easy thing to be sure of, with his imagi- 
native rectitude, which is infinitely harder. Certainly one wishes 
that the problem were as simple as he seems to find it. But I do 
not think it is. 
Yours truly, 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


II 
FATHER EDITOR: 

I thank Mr Bergonzi for the notice he has taken of my letter, 
but I assure him that I do not think the problem we are discussing 
is a simple one. Indeed, I fear that his own letter may favour a too 
facilely negative solution; which is why I ask you and him to 
bear with me a little longer. Let me restate, as I understand them, 
the chief points contained in his letter: | 

(a) A wholly Christian literature (the Bible left out of account) 
is impossible or nearly so. And, granted that some writers have a 
‘Christian frame of reference’, to call any of them Christian is 
(b) unwise, for this encourages our deplorable tendency to 

parochialism’, and is (c) unnecessary, even if for a religious evalua- 

tion of literature, since this would be satisfied by referring what is 
good in literature simply to God. Finally (d) the experience of 
writers who are also Cidsion-—aandiliie novelists, e.g. Mauriac 
—goes to show that in handling certain subjects the writer who is 
true to the conditions of his art is obliged to connive at sin and so, 
to this extent, to cease to be Christian. . 

It will be clear that, in Mr Bergonzi’s argument, (d) functions 
as the proof of (a), to the extent that literature is imaginative or 
‘creative’, like fiction. And of course (a) is the chief point. Once 
te) is granted, then people who talk of Christian imaginative 

iterature are already admitted to be talking about what doesn’t 
exist, or about what doesn’t exist in the degree that writers are 
faithful to the conditions of their art; and then the charge of 
‘parochialism’ becomes quite secondary. If you convict me of 
talking nonsense, it hardly matters that I am also ‘parochial’. So 
I am forced to examine (d)—though, in passing, I am not at all 
sure that points (b) and (c) are equine However, (d) is the 
crux. Naturally, I cannot discuss it in detail here; but an un- 
avoidable question it raises is whether Mauriac’s phrase ‘connive 
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at the subject, etc.’ really has to mean ‘connive at sin’, in the sense 
of an interior consent to sin. Now it is worth remarking that in 
1953, long after writing Dieu et Mammon, long after his protest 
against Maritain’s apparently naive idealism, Mauriac made a 
very different (in its terms, at least) statement, one which amounts, 
in fact, to an explicit claim to be a Christian novelist. “Au soir 
de ma vie’, he wrote in 1953, ‘je n’éprouve pas ce scrupule [of 
having offended morality]. Non par indifférence religieuse, mais 
au contraire. . . . Sans le vouloir et sans aucun mérite de ma part, 
je n’aurai cessé de rendre témoignage. Dans le péché ou dans la 
Grace, je n’ai jamais au fond parlé que du Christ. Qu’il se soit servi 
de ce que j’ai écrit, beaucoup m’en ont assuré. . . . Je ne l’ai 
jamais renié si je l’ai offensé. Je n’ai jamais rougi de Lui devant les 
hommes.’! 

Pious rhetoric? Self-delusion? Possibly; but also possibly not. 
It may be substantially true. ‘Je n’ai jamais au fond parlé que du 
Christ.’ This statement raises, for me, the crucial question: can a 
writer be led, by ‘faith working through love’, so far into his 
sin-affected material as to handle it with a truthfulness which 
would be not wholly inadequate to that total reality of man which 
Christianity reveals? For, to the eyes of faith the reality of man 
includes, besides sinfulness, the appeal and promptings and pressure 
of grace, i.e. of Christ. True, if this latter factor cannot be rendered 
in literature, along with the former, then there can be no distinc- 
tively Christian literature; but just to the extent that it may be 
rendered, such literature becomes possible. And, again, why should 
we exclude the possibility: And even if we don’t simply exclude 
it, to decide in advance that we are unable, or hardly ever able, 
to discern its realization in the particular case, this too seems to me 
an excessively cautious line to take and one which could lead 
directly to a certain sterility in our criticism. Better, I am sure, to 
keep the way open for Christian advances into the spheres of art 
and criticism than, through a fear of making mistakes (and of 
course there will be mistakes), label those spheres impenetrable. 
Nor am I satisfied by Mr Bergonzi’s reference to God; for the 
world, now, is not just God’s world, it is Christ’s. And we are 
Christ’s, whether we are artists or critics or anything else. And 
the whole question now is, what is the reach or scope of our 


1 From a Note added to Mauriac par lui-méme by P-H. Simon (Paris, Editions du 
Seuil). My italics. 
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intelligence and sensibilities precisely as governed by Christ? 
We may, I suggest, fail in generosity, and even in faith, by marking 
the limits too narrowly; though of course not to mark them 
narrowly is dangerous too, in another way. 
Yours fraternally, 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


Ill 

Since the Editor has been good enough to allow me a final 
word, I shall try to sum up the apparent points of difference 
between Fr Foster and myself, and to restate my own views. The 
question at issue is whether a distinctively Christian literature can 
exist. In my original article I quoted Newman to the effect that 
it cannot, since one cannot have ‘a sinless literature of sinful man’. 
Fr Foster claims that this is too negative an opinion, and argues 
that ‘sinful man’ may be dealt with in a way that is both Christian 
and artistically valid. He named Dante, Langland, Hopkins, and 
Bernanos, as writers who are basically Christian in their attitudes, 
despite incidental flaws. Clearly, what we are discussing is the 
interpretation to be given to ‘Christian’ and to ‘literature’. 

If, as I would claim, genuine literature presents human behaviour 
dramatically, then the demands of drama will require a degree of 
imaginative sympathy (not necessarily moral approval) with 
what is evil in man as well as with what is good. The devil must, 
in some sense, be given his due, else the work is liable to fail as art. 
Evil may even, at times, appear to triumph over good. One does 
indeed hope, as Fr Foster says, that the writer may ‘connive at 
the subject’ without actually giving an interior consent to sin, 
otherwise few writers could hope for salvation. Nevertheless, 
those whose main concern is with the saving of souls rather than 
the pursuit of literature may well feel inclined to deny the title of 
‘Christian’ to a pursuit which (by the distribution of its imagina- 
tive sympathies) seems to take an equivocal position on moral 
issues. Certainly a work may seem to be morally equivocal, and 
even to show evil triumphant, and yet be informed by a pro- 
foundly Christian spirit. But I would add that those who are 
professionally concerned with literature—like Fr Foster and 
myself—are relatively privileged readers: the idea of calling such 
a work ‘Christian’ might well scandalize many of the faithful. 

I would concede, then, that one may have individual works by 
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Christian authors whose works are informed by a Christian spirit, 
and which are satisfactory as literature. There is certainly no 
a priori reason why they should not exist. But I still think that it is 
unrealistic to talk generically about ‘Christian literature’, not 
because it is logically absurd to do so, but for roughly the same 
reasons that I think it unrealistic to assume that we have, or are 
likely to have in the foreseeable future, a properly Christian 
society (even though various individuals in our present society 
may be exemplary Christians or even saints). Even medieval 
literature was in no real sense consistently Christian, if, for 
instance, the retraction at the end of the Canterbury Tales is any 
evidence: unlike the later Mauriac, Chaucer does not seem to have 
been confident that ‘je n’ai au fond parlé que du Christ’. 

My own position is, in fact, less negative than Fr Foster might 
think: as a Catholic, I am convinced that imaginative literature is 
important, but not that the most overtly Christian writers are 
necessarily the most important. After all, if Fr Foster names 
Hopkins and Bernanos as Christian writers rather than, say, Fr 
Faber or Mgr Benson it is because (one assumes) he thinks they are 
better as writers, not as Christians. In other words, his primary 
criterion is literary excellence, even though his secondary one 
may be Christian content and expression. 

Finally, I can only agree that ‘the world, now, is not just God’s 
world, it is Christ’s’. This being so, doesn’t all human excellence 
participate in the Incarnation and so become, in some sense, 
Christ’s, and therefore Christian? To this extent all great literature 
may be called Christian, whether overtly so or not. Henry 
James’s The Golden Bowl, for instance, though the work of an 
agnostic, seems to me a great and intensely religious work 
(certainly superior to The Ambassadors), infused with a truly 
Christian compassion. I will indeed admit the possibility of a 
Christian literature if it may include King Lear and The Golden 
Bowl as well as the Divine Comedy and Paradise Lost. But I am 
reluctant to divide the unity of literature as a subject by the 
application of criteria which, considered in terms of the subject, 
are secondary. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 
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ST AUGUSTINE: A CHRISTMAS SERMON! 
Translated by Hit, 0.?. 


HIS day has been made holy for us by the day who made 
all days; the day about whom there is a song in the psalm, 
‘Sing to the Lord a new song, sing to the Lord all the 
earth. Sing to the Lord and bless his name, rightly declare day 
from day his salvation’ (Ps. xcv, 1). Who can this day from day 
be, if not the Son from the Father, light from light? But that day 
who begot the day that would be born of the virgin this day, 
that day has no dawning, has no dusk. ‘The day I mean is God the 
Father. Jesus after all would not be day from day, unless the Father 
were also day. What is day anyhow? Simply light; but now not 
material light for material eyes, which is shared by men and 
beasts, but light which shines on angels, light which our hearts 
are now being scrubbed and polished for a sight of. This night is 
soon over which we are now living in, in which the lamps of 
scripture have been lit for us, and soon what another psalm sings 
of will be here, ‘In the morning I will stand before you and gaze 
upon you’ (Ps. v, 5). 
And so that day which is the Word of God, who shines on the 
angels, who shines in that mother country we are exiles from, 
that day clothed himself in flesh and was born of the virgin Mary. 
He was born in a marvellous way. What could be more marvellous 
than a virgin giving birth? She conceived, and she is. 
a virgin; she gives birth, and she is a virgin. He was 
created of her who had been created by him, and he 
came to make her fruitful, not to mar her flawlessness. Where 
did Mary come from? From Adam. And where did Adam come 
from? From the earth. So if Adam is from the earth, and Mary is 
from Adam, then Mary too is earth. And so Mary being earth, 
we can recognize the meaning of what we sing, “Truth is sprung 
from the earth’ (Ps. Ixxxiv, 12), And what good has that done 
us? “Truth is sprung from the earth, and justice has looked out 
from heaven.’ The Jews, as St Paul says, ‘not knowing the justice 
of God, and wanting to establish their own, are not subject to the 


1 Frangipane, IV. 
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of God’ (Rom. x, 3). How can a man become just? By 
imself? Well, can a penniless man give himself a meal? Or a 
man in rags cover himself unless he is given clothes? Justice we 
had none—all there was here was sins. Where does justice come 
from? What justice can there be without faith? ‘For the just man 
lives by faith’ (Rom. i, 17). Whoever calls himself just without 
faith is a liar. He must be a liar, if there is no faith in him. If he 
wants to speak the truth, let him turn to the truth_—Oh, but it 
was so far away.—'‘Truth is sprung from the earth’; you were 
asleep, he came to you, you were snoring, he woke you up; he 
made you a road to the truth through himself, in order not to 
lose you. So truth is sprung from the earth, our Lord Jesus Christ 
is born of the virgin; justice has looked out from heaven, so that 
men could have justice, not their own but God’s. 

What a tremendous courtesy! And what displeasure has pre- 
ceded it! We were all under sentence of death, weighed down b 
sin, staggering under our punishment. Everyone begins lite 
wretchedly, as soon as he is born. You don’t need to look it up in 
scripture, ask a child at its birth, look at it crying. Such is God’s 
displeasure on earth, and then suddenly this astonishing courtesy, 
truth springs from the earth. He created all things, and he is 
created among them all. He made the day, and he came one day. 
He was before all time, and he set his seal on time. The Lord 
Christ is everlastingly without beginning with the Father. And 
yet ask what today is, and the answer is a birthday. Whose? The 
Lord’s. Has he got a birthday? He has. The Word who was in 
the beginning, God of God, has he really got a birthday? He has. 
Unless he had a human birth, we would never reach divine 
rebirth; he was born so that we might be reborn. Let no one 
hesitate to be reborn, now that Christ is born.? He was born 
without need of rebirth. We need rebirth, because we were born 
condemned. May our hearts then be full of his mercy. His mother 
carried him in her womb; let us carry him in our hearts. The 
virgin was big with Christ incarnate; may our bosoms be big 
with Christ in faith. She brought forth the Saviour; let us bring 
forth praise. Don’t let us be barren; may our souls bear fruit to 
God. 

Christ was born of the Father without mother, he was born 


2 These and the following words are probably aimed at the unbaptized catechumens, 
exhorting them not to defer their baptism indefinitely. 
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of his mother without father. The first birth is eternal, the second 
is temporal, and both are wonderful. When was he born of the 
Father?—What do you mean, when? Are you asking for a when 
where you won’t find any time? Don’t ask there for a when; 
ask for a when here. When was he born of his mother, is a good 
question. When was he born of his Father is not a good question. 
That birth of his has no time. He was born eternal, of the eternal, 
co-eternal. Why the astonishment? He’s God. And when we sa 
he was born of a virgin, it is a big thing to say, you are astonish 
But he’s God, don’t be astonished. Off with astonishment, on 
with praise. Let faith come in; believe that it happened. If you 
don’t believe, it still happened, and you remain an unbeliever. 
He was good enough to become man; what more do you want? 
Hasn’t God humbled himself enough for you? He who was God 
has become man. The inn was too small, he was wrapped in 
swaddling bands and put in a manger. You heard it read in the 
gospel. It would amaze anybody. He who furnished the world 
found no room in an inn, he was placed in a feeding-trough, he 
became our food. Let the two animals, two peoples, approach the 
manger. ‘For the ox has recognized his owner, and the ass his 
master’s manger’ (Isa. i, 3). Stand there at the manger, don’t be 
ashamed to be the Lord’s hack. You will be carrying Christ; 
you won’t go astray walking along the road—you have got the 
road sitting on your back. Do you remember that ass’s colt that 
was brought to our Lord? (Mark xi, 2). Don’t be ashamed, any of 
ou, but that’s us. May our Lord sit on us and summon us where 
he likes. We are his hack, we are going to Jerusalem. With him 
sitting on us we are not pressed down but raised up. With him 
to guide us we won’t go wrong; it’s to him we are going and it’s 
through him we are going, so it’s not to ruin we are going.® 


3 He ends with a pun that really defies translation: ad illum imus, per illum imus, non 
per imus. 
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A COMMENTARY ON Mark TuirTEEN. By G. R. Beasley-Murray. 

(Macmillan; 18s.) 

Students of New Testament eschatology will not fail to appreciate 
the significance of the title Dr Beasley-Murray has chosen for his 
book. What may be one of the oldest, and what certainly is one of the 
most difficult, presentations of our Lord’s eschatological teaching is 
to be found in Mark Thirteen. Here, if anywhere in the New Testa- 
ment, a commentary which concentrates on a single chapter is justified 
and welcome. This book consists of an unusually full and penetrating 
verse-by-verse exegesis. Though it can be read as an independent 
commentary, its value is considerably more than doubled when it is 
used as a supplement to the author’s earlier and longer work, Jesus and 
the Future. Here, after an exhaustive survey of earlier work on the 
subject, he concluded that Mark Thirteen describes the fall of the 
temple, together with that of the city, and that it establishes a con- 
nection between these disasters and the parousia of the Son of Man. 
What lies between the two events is not described because, such is the 
contention, our Lord did not know, and because he did not realize 
the extent of the intervening period. However this may be, Dr 
Beasley-Murray feels convinced that ‘the contents of the discourse 
have high claims to authenticity’, and ‘that the report that Jesus gave 
instructions of this kind on the Mount of Olives during his last week in 
Jerusalem, is worthy of serious consideration’ (p. 11, footnote). 

This then is the general position from which the present work was 
written. Perhaps only specialists in the field will realize what a bold 
departure it involves from the usually accepted theories. Few com- 
mentators today would regard this discourse as a unity, or as having 
come from our Lord’s own lips (at least directly), and almost every 
commentator regards it as having at least strong Apocalyptic elements. 
Dr Beasley-Murray, on the contrary, vigorously defends the first 
two of these theories, and no less vigorously attacks the third. Having 
examined every conceivable variation of all three theories in his 
previous work, he is in the strongest possible position in the present 
one for suggesting his own finely-argued interpretations as an alter- 
native. In effect he shows that it is possible to arrive at a far more 
convincing exegesis of this particular chapter by abandoning once and 
for all the long-fashionable extravagances of form-criticism, and by 
accepting Mark’s narrative as substantially historical. 

JosepH BourkE, O.P. 
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Tue Exc Ace. By C. F. Whitley. (Longmans; 16s.) 

‘To outline the historical and intellectual movements of the sixth 
century, and to intepret the work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero- 
Isaiah in relation to such movements’: such is Dr Whitley’s stated 
purpose. He gives the impression of having been inspired by H. and 
H. A. Frankfort’s Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (on which indeed 
he heavily relies), and of intending to examine a single significant 
epoch in the history of Hebrew thought with the same critical methods 
which they have used for its entire range. 

For the political history of the period the author selects and appraises 
his sources shrewdly enough, though he barely refers to the recently 
discovered and exceedingly important ‘New Babylonian Chronicle’. 
But the information he provides on the intellectual movements of the 
period is really too meagre to throw much additional light on the 
thought of the great exilic prophets with whom he is concerned. Most 
of the questions and difficulties which have been raised with regard to 
these prophets are ably discussed, and here again the author’s choice 
and handling of sources is able. 

Throughout the book Dr Whitley appears to be working around 
and towards such ideas as ‘emancipation of the individual from the 
bonds of organized religion’, ‘personal fellowship with God’, and 
‘the religion of the spirit’. Taken in isolation, these ideas remind one 
rather of the England of the nineteenth century a.p. than of the Israel 
of the sixth century B.c. In fact his preoccupations in this one direction 
seem to have led the author to neglect certain equally vital concepts 
in another: those of community, common cultus, priesthood, and 
law, which, especially in Ezekiel, were at this period so greatly deepened 
and transformed. Without these the picture seems decidedly one-sided 
and unbalanced, and one cannot help wondering whether the author’s 
judgment has not been unduly swayed by his personal predilections. 

Josep Bourke, 0.?. 


Nine SERMONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE ON THE PsALMs. Translated and 
introduced by Edmund Hill, 0.r. (Longmans; 18s.) 

Fr Hill has chosen the group of Augustine’s sermons on the psalms 
beginning with that on psalm 18 and ending with the small gem of a 
treatise on grace, faith and works, the sermon on psalm 31. The 
sermons have no more and no less unity about them than any similar 
group chosen from Augustine’s Pop preaching might have. In 
this, perhaps, lies the value of this collection, since it gives us a repre- 
sentative if not wholly random sample of Augustine’s preaching, and 
of his approach to Scripture in a homiletic setting. 

This is not to say that the collection lacks any coherence whatsoever. 
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It has running through it the thread which is very characteristic of 
much of Augustine’s preaching, and especially of his sermons on the 
psalms: the preoccupation with the ‘whole Christ’, the life of the 
Church as united to her exalted head. This emphasis is inherent in 
Augustine’s preference for approaching the je as the common 
public prayer of the Church, of Christ praying in his Body, rather 
than as scriptural texts to be expounded as such. As he says in his first 
sermon on psalm 30 (quoted from the present translation), 
so then Christ is speaking here in the prophet. I say it boldly, 
Christ is speaking. He is going to say some things in this psalm 
which it would seem cannot possibly fit Christ, either as our glorious 
head in heaven—let alone as the Word of God—or even as having 
the form of a servant, the form which he took of the Virgin. And 
yet it is Christ speaking, because Christ lives in his members (p. 111). 
Augustine, however, often takes this approach further: he will 
time and again go to almost any lengths so to interpret the psalm-text 
as to make it not merely an utterance of Christ in his Body, but also 
an utterance about Christ, either as God or as man—in humiliation or 
in glory—or as living in his Body, united to his bride, the Church. This 
often leads him so to distort the clear meaning of the text that a 
modern reader cannot help feeling disconcerted by the artificiality 
of some of his comments. This is exemplified, for instance, in his 
comments on the verse “The heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament proclaims the work of his hands’ in psalm 18. He takes “the 
glory of God’ to mean the only-begotten Son full of grace and truth, 
taking up the verbal echo in John 1, 14, the heavens being ‘the holy 
men who carry Christ abroad into the world’ (p. 35). This kind of 
procedure, is even more disconcerting when applied to a manifestly 
messianic psalm, like psalm 21, where much of the imagery is directly 
applicable to the Passion, but is nevertheless resolutely by-passed. For 
instance, 
“My heart has become like melting wax in my belly.’ His belly 
means the weak parts of his body, the shaky members of his Church; 
there are no hard bones in the belly. And his heart is wisdom, 
locked up and frozen in the Scriptures. No one understood the 
Scriptures until the Lord was crucified, and then they melted like 
wax in his belly, so that even the weak could understand them. 
(p. 52.) 
Fr Hill’s introduction does much to help us place Augustine’s approach 
in the setting of contemporary procedure and expectations, and indeed 
such dexterous manipulation would have delighted many of Augustine’s 
listeners. But Fr Hill is a little too indiscriminate in his defence of 
Augustine’s approach to the Scriptures. 
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His translation is throughout excellent, lively, clear and, where I 
have compared it with the original text, astonishingly accurate. On 
occasions Fr Hill is ensnared by his greatest virtue: the informality of 
his rendering sometimes leads to an undue banality, as for instance in 
his talk of “bad lads’ and ‘good lads’ (p. 66) in a passage where Augustine 
is in fact being almost unusually Sanne almost ritualistic. His 
rendering of beatus by ‘lucky’ (p. 156) is, in some cases, inappropriate 
in the context. In general, however, Fr Hill’s chattiness serves him well, 
and the result is a translation which brings out well the familiarity of 
Augustine’s style in preaching. 

R. A. Markus 


Tue CisTERCIAN Hertrace. By Louis Bouyer. Translated by Elizabeth 

Livingstone. (Mowbrays; 22s. 6d.) 

In his appendix on William of St Thierry in The Mystical Theology 
of St Bernard, Etienne Gilson looked forward to the time when the new 
Cistercian Review, Collectanea, would provide us with a serious 
contribution to Cistercian studies. This hope has not yet, perhaps, been 
realized; and all we have been given, so far, is a series of rather con- 
ventional articles. Gilson’s own appendix on William, Dechanet’s 
Guillaume de St Thierry, Vhomme et son oeuvre, and Dumontier’s St 
Bernard et la Bible are still landmarks. The central theme which has 
emerged is, as Gilson prophesied, the importance of William of St 
Thierry, and it is clear that Cistercian studies will centre on research 
into William as the great Cistercian theologian. 

Pére Bouyer here offers us a work of enthusiasm blended with 
scholarship. Enthusiasm, admittedly, is not without its dangers; but 
the fact remains that, in a mine as undeveloped as the Cistercian one, 
enthusiasm is as necessary as scholarship. It is futile for pundits to lay 
down party lines at this stage. What we need is discussion, hypotheses, 
and suggestions of potential lines of development. It is moreover 
vitally important to approach the Cistercian fathers from a twelfth- 
century point of view, and not to diagnose their mystique through the 
eyes of the Spanish Carmelites or St Francis of Sales. 

Pére Bouyer’s book, like Dumontier’s, tends to be a trifle vague 
because it does not quite accept at the outset the central importance of 
William. It offers us first Bernard, then William, then Aelred, placing 
beside them the lesser figures of Isaac of Stella and Guerric of Igny. 
He offers us in fact the somewhat misleading picture of a school of 
thought whereas in fact each of these figures is far more an individual 
than a master or a disciple. What is common to their thought is 
principally due to the common cultural background and the Bene- 
dictine ascesis of their religious life. However, their individuality does 
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come across even in this work, which has no greater pretension than 
to introduce the reader of vulgar tongues to a host ar works 
closeted in the uncritical pages of Migne. Such an introduction as 
this, containing as it does Pére Bouyer’s own personal interest as well as 
the fruit of extensive reading of the Cistercian authors, is very welcome 
to anyone who appreciates what is special about Cistercian life and 
thought. It opens the way to further enthusiasm and more detailed 
scholarship. Bouyer touches on many new points of interest and makes 
one remember that there are still many closed doors to be opened. 
We have yet to see, for instance, any treatment of the Galenic ede 
logy that underlies William’s and Isaac’s idea of psychology and the 
relations between flesh and spirit, man and God. Nor has any one yet 
treated of the three quite distinct conceptions of charity that we find in 
Bernard, Aelred aa William. For Bernard was a man deeply imbued 
with the sense of man’s fall, and pity for his fellow men turned love 
in the direction of compassion. Aelred, thanks to his own friendly 
nature and Cicero, saw all fellow feeling in terms of proximity. 
William, finding among the simplest of the brethren (perhaps the lay 
brothers?) a complete re-presentation of the Incarnation, taught in his 
Golden Epistle that we must not separate man from God nor God from 
man, because in the Christian they are one. There are many more such 
points to be discovered and developed; there are many texts to be 
edited, and further names to be brought into the light where they 
belong . . . Helinand of Froidmont, the monks of Ford, Archbishop 
Baldwin of Canterbury, Adam of Perseigne. A book could be written 
about the Cistercian conception of the monastic life simply by gathering 
the Cistercian homilies on the Gospel for the Feast of the Assumption, 
‘There were two sisters . . .’. Bouyer’s book, admittedly only an 
introductory volume, allows the authors to speak by means of lengthy 
quotations from their work, in translation. Its purpose is to make us 
interested, and not necessarily to convince us on all points so that we 
are forced to agree. He has preferred to produce a controversial 
introduction, of far more value than the careful thesis which is sure of 
itself on all points and about as interesting as watching other people 
doing crosswords. 

J. Herz 


EveLyN UNDERHILL. By Margaret Cropper. (Longmans; 25s.) 

This biography is deeply edifying, pi Fo parts very saddening. If the 
saintly Evelyn Underhill was startled to receive from the Italian 
Franciscan Sorella Maria, as the ‘word’ for which she asked for the 
spiritual life, ‘to serve the brethren in torment and labour’, it was 
Jodie because this so well summed up her own experience, the 
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darker sides of which she tried to keep hidden. Early and late in her life: 
she knew and acknowledged that she could have found shelter in the 
Catholic Church, but she elected, for a variety of reasons which are 
stated with great frankness and simplicity, to pursue what must have 
been a lonely and difficult course. At some of the difficulties she could 
laugh: she tells one correspondent how Gore, with whom she was to 
appear at a public meeting, ‘looked at me a bit as a gamekeeper looks 
at a poacher’, and yet elsewhere she records how she struck an un- 
popular note in an address on the ministry of women by observing 
It’s God we want to get recognized, not us’. She was a true follower of 
the mystics in her indifference to action for action’s sake, her insistence 
upon individual inwardness: but like so many other spiritually gifted 
souls, she was worn out by the demands made on her which in charity 
she could not deny. It is not for us who did not experience her conduct 
of retreats and private colloquies to comment on them, beyond saying 
that their records here contain much which is pertinent to us all; but her 
intellectual progress is also well described and of great interest. It is 
well known that she first achieved fame as a non-Catholic expounding 
the medieval Catholic mystics: and it was perhaps inevitable in the 
situation to which she committed herself that she should be led on to 
wider surveys characterized by an indifferentism which seems at times 
to go even beyond the varieties of Christian belief. But we can now 
see that her later book, Worship, emerged from a time when she was 
returning from such excursions and finding for herself and others 
greater spiritual satisfaction in Christian worship, enhanced as it was 
for her by the felicities of the Book of Common Prayer, than in a 
solitary discipline of contemplation. The Catholic reader will find much 
here which is mystifying and some occasions for distress, and, reluctant 
as one is to give offence, it must be said that the picture which is drawn 
of Friedrich von Hiigel as a spiritual director (Evelyn Underhill is now 
revealed as the ‘Lady’ of some of his later published letters) is not an 
attractive one: but none the less, to read of this enduring and devoted 
life of prayer is to feel oneself humbled and rebuked. This work is 
further enriched by a short notice of Lucy Menzies, friend and col- 
laborator of Evelyn Underhill, and a selfless and tireless worker, who 
was to have written this life: those who know her superb book on 
Mechtild of Magdeburg will esteem it as high praise when one says 
that Mrs Cropper’s biography is what Lucy Menzies might have wished 
it to be. 


Eric COLLEDGE 
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THREE CarpInaLs. By E. E. Reynolds. (Burns Oates; 25s.) 

Three cameo portraits embellish the dust-jacket of this interesting 
triple biography: Newman, venerable, hawk-like; Manning, for- 
bidding, tight-lipped; Wiseman, watchful, almost benign. It is clever 
to present in this pictorial way ‘the three Cardinals who played the 
leading parts in the development of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England during the second half of the nineteenth century’. 

After a brief summary of the state of religion in England in the 
early nineteenth century, Mr Reynolds begins his biographical studies 
with Newman, who was born in London in 1801. Nicholas Wiseman 
comes next as he was born the following year, of Irish parents, in 
Seville. Manning, born in 1808, makes up the trio of men whose lives 
were to have such a profound effect on Catholic life in England. Their 
stories are told at first individually; then they intermingle. 

Mr Reynolds asserts frankly that his book ‘is not based on unpub- 
lished material’. His purpose, successfully accomplished, was to com- 
pare the personalities of the three Cardinals, their ‘development and 
achievements and, at the same time, to note their relations one with 
another’. Mr Reynolds has done well to compress so succinctly the 
story of these three lives which had such impact on the development 
of Catholicism in England. 

KreRAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Tuey Saw It Happen, 1689-1897. By T. Charles-Edwards and Brian 

Richardson. (Basil Blackwell; ome 

The fact that Dr David Mathew, distinguished historian and writer, 
has written an appreciative introduction to this third volume of the 
‘They Saw It Happen’ series is sufficient indication and guarantee of 
its worth. “We all need to study the materials for History’, Dr Mathew 
writes, ‘and in this volume a selection of the sources of a prolonged 
and changing period is set out for us.” Mr T. Charles-Edwards and 
Mr B. Richardson, Assistant Masters at Ampleforth College, have 
pieced together a fascinating collection of eye-witness accounts of 
events in British history between 1689 and 1897. As the authors point 
out, ‘the story of the eye-witness is not history, but a part of the 
material of history’. Different viewpoints of the same event or of the 
same personality are fairly presented. 

Inevitably, there are many extracts about battles, naval and military, 
which certainly make exciting reading. There are, too, reflections on 
the religious life of the people, their recreations, social evils, and much, 
as one would expect, concerning politics and politicians. Royal 
occasions and royal personages are presented in a vivid on-the-spot 
way. Even the remote Victoria seems quite human in one of her dear 
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Dizzy’s letters when ‘wreathed with smiles . . . she tattled, glided 
about the room like a bird’. 

The anthology opens with a character-sketch of the cold, unlikeable 
Dutch William. It closes, suitably, with Queen Victoria no longer 
remote but ‘much moved and gratified’, describing the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations. It is a pleasant note on which to end and brings 
to an admirable climax this excellent choice of eye-witness accounts 
of a major period in British history. 

KreRAN MULVEY, O.P. 


ITINERAIRE DE HENRI PERRIN, Prétre-Ouvrier. 1914-1954. (Editions du 

Seuil, Paris; n.p.) 

Father Henri Perrin, who was killed in a motor-cycle accident in 
1954, was one of the few priest-workers well-known in the English- 
speaking world. His small book, Priest-Worker in Germany, gave an 
account of his experiences with the deportees during the war, and this 
moving story of an unusual priestly mission stirred up a good deal of 
interest at the time. But it was only a fragment in the story of a life 
totally devoted to the service of God and of the working class. After 
his tragic death, Henri Perrin’s friends and relations collected all his 
letters and papers, and now publish them in tribute to his memory. 

Henri Perrin is made to cell the story of his life through his personal 
——— through circular letters to friends, and above all through 
many letters to an anonymous Carmelite nun. Unfortunately his diary, 
which he destined to his mother, was accidentally destroyed. But the 
picture that emerges is clear enough. Henri Perrin was a native of the 
Vosges, level-headed yet obstinate, a born leader of men. His early life 
and priestly vocation followed a very normal course. Ordained in 
1938, he joined the Jesuits in 1940, after a brief spell in the army before 
the fall of France. The months he spent in Germany working on a special 
mission revealed to him the immense problem of the dechristianization 
of working-class France. At the end of the war, together with other 
Jesuits, he aac a priest-worker in the East End of Paris. Though he 
never lost his great love for the Society, both he and his superiors came 
to realize that his strong individualism was not compatible with the 
Jesuit concept of obedience, and in 1951 he became once again a 
secular priest, incardinated for the sake of convenience in the diocese 
of Sens, with full liberty to pursue his vocation as a priest-worker. 
He started work as a mechanic at the construction of the Isére-Arc 
dam, in his native Vosges mountains. There his gifts of leadership soon 
became evident, and when a strike broke out over wages and conditions 
of work he was soon appointed secretary of the strike committee. 


During this strike and others which were to follow he revealed himself 
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as a trade-union leader of unusual ability and drive, and when he was 
eventually victimized by the contractors his comrades made up his 
wages to enable him to continue his work. 

At the end of 1953 came orders from Rome which meant in practice 
the discontinuance of the priest-worker apostolate. In March 1954 
Henri Perrin obtained six months’ leave of absence from his Bishop and 
took up an electrician’s course, thus giving him time to reflect on his 
future. He had envisaged asking for reduction to the lay state, but 
God decided for him in the sudden death he met with in the following 
October, as he was driving to the training centre. 

The whole tragedy of the priest-workers is summed up in the life 
of Henri Perrin. Whatever may have been the mistakes, the illusions 
and the inadequacies of these pioneers, no one can deny their enthusiasm 
and their heroism. If it was the scandal of the nineteenth century that 
the Church lost the working class, surely it is the scandal of the twentieth 
that the clergy has been so little prepared for its reconquest. None of 
these men were really trained for their mission—how can they be 
blamed for the mistakes they made? As Pére Congar once said, one 
can suppress abuses, but one cannot suppress a problem; all one can do 
is to try and solve it. The problem stil remains, and, as Henri Perrin 
said in the last letter he wrote, we must feel ‘an immense suffering at 
the great divorce that exists between the Church and the world of 
wad 4 In time God will bridge the gulf with us, or without us, or 
against us; may we not throw too many spanners in the works.’ 

EuGENE LANGDALE 


Documents oF Mopern Potiticat THoucut. Edited by T. E. Utley 
and J. Stuart Maclure. (Cambridge University Press; 22s. 6d.) 
PROFESSIONAL EtHics AND Civic Morats. By Emile Durkheim. 
Introduction by Georges Davy. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 30s.) 
The collection of texts to illustrate the chief social and political 
philosophies at work in the contemporary world invites comparison 
with the one made by Professor Michael Oakeshott just before the war. 
Both are divided into five parts, but whereas the earlier work could 
show three clearly-defined party lines the only compulsory orthodoxy 
which is today the basis of a régime is Marxist Communism. Fascism 
and Nazism are doctrines no longer embodied in power: the editors 
consider it would be an error to treat General Franco’s Spain as a 
working model of a Fascist State. Nevertheless they still respond to 
emotions by no means extinct, and these are summarized in six pages 
under the heading of Romantic Authoritarianism, ending witha note on 
that racialism of apartheid which claims to obey God’s will as mani- 
fested in the Bible. 
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Political doctrines are not here crystallized, but the assumptions are 
suggested which are implicit in the development or adoption of some 
contemporary institutions. Where so much is determined by 
empirical reasons it is vain to expect a deductive dialectic; where the 
matter is so variable no rigid grid can be imposed; where there is no 
final detailed code the marginal writers must be consulted. On the 
score of uniformity Catholicism is sometimes compared with Com- 
munism on the political level; in fact the continental parties which have 
emerged since the war and which claim to represent the Christian 
tradition are not ‘clerical’ in the old-fashioned sense of the term and 
are, though they differ widely in their policies, on the side of repre- 
sentative democracy. It is no longer possible to regard the Portuguese 
régime as the practice most likely to result from Catholic theory. 


The two main sections, on Western Democracy and Communism, 
carry the development on to Mr Walter Lippmann and Sir Alfred 
Denning, to Stalin and to Mr Khrushchev. Under Papal Political 
Theory are included the Pope’s Christmas message of 1942 and the 
discourse on the fiftieth anniversary of Rerum Novarum. Thereis nothing 
which can be properly described as a Protestant philosophy of politics. 
Nevertheless ée Protestant approach shows distinctive and influential 
characteristics. The idea that he Gospel contains social and political 
implications has modified the old insistence on personal faith while 
acquiescing in the existing order. Instead of passive obedience we have 
the duty of reconciling public and private morality. We should make 
the effort of discovering God’s purposes in the processes of history and 
our environment. The editors therefore provide extracts from Dr 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Mr Herbert Butterfield, and reports by the World 
Council of Churches and the Church of Scotland. 


The tensions between the person and the community are obliquely 
considered in the lectures prepared by Durkheim over the turn of the 
century. He was the founder of French sociology and too great a 
master ever to become a mere period-piece. All the same he displayed 
a certain distrust for history and a belief in progress, a juridical cast to 
moral obligation and a confidence in social enlightenment through 
science conceived in positivist and metric terms which belong to the 
heyday of French Radicalism. If he was the successor to Comte he 
was also heir to Plato. Social reconstruction can be based only on exact 
knowledge, not opinion. Hence the need of a science which works 
within the dimensions of the ‘social fact’, the group which cannot be 
reduced to elements more elementary or fundamental than itself, and 
which is recognized by the exteriority it exhibits to individuals and 
the constraint it exercises over them. ‘It is out of the conflict of social 


forces that individual liberties are born’, he says profoundly. This 
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addition to the International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction does not defend the monolithic State, but it does not think 
that the social and political group is just a convenient corollary to 
personal rights or that the judgment of conscience makes any sense 
apart from reference to law. 

THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


THe WAKEFIELD PAGEANTS IN THE TOWNELEY Cycte. Edited by A. C. 

Cawley. (Manchester University Press; 18s.) 

This is the first of a new series of Old and Middle English texts to 
be published by the Manchester University Press. Judging from this 
example, we are likely to have some volumes attractive to the eye, with 
well-printed uncrowded pages and offering good value for money. So 
much for minimal in, 

These six pageants from the Towneley cycle are edited from 
photographs of the MS which is in the Huntingdon Library, California. 
Previous to this edition, ever since 1897, the text of every edition of 
any of these pageants had been based on the E.E.T.S. text of the cycle 
published in that year. 

The aim behind Dr Cawley’s selection has been to ‘group off’, 
to extricate from the whole cycle, and then to bring together within a 
pair of covers, just those pageants which can, in varying degree, be 


- more or less confidently attributed to the Wakefield Master—attributed 


not in the sense that he wrote, but that he wrote over, or revised, an 
earlier version—or parts of a ‘register’-—in his own highly individual 
manner. For, at least, everyone has sensed an easily distinguishable 
manner, operating at certain sections within the Towneley MS, even 
though the exact limits of where this Master began his activities and 
where he left off will remain in dispute despite this present volume. 
Some of us would have preferred, for example, that pageant XXX had 
been included in this edition, or that II, the Mactacio Abel, had been 
rejected, despite the tone of Cayn’s speeches, because of the absence 
in the latter of the famous strophe which has been accepted in lieu of a 
signature. Yet we have little to — about, and we can either 
suppose that the Master only hit upon his stanza with his second piece, 
the Processus Noe, or that the local references to Wakefield in Dr 
Gawley’s selection are certain enough to establish a real homogeneity 
within the larger scheme, that is the Towneley cycle. 

The essential question to ask about this publication is, of course, 
this: What are we to make of the Wakefield Master? (The attempt to 
identify him with one Pilkington has not succeeded. Fortunately, 
perhaps. Who would not rather be remembered as The Wakefield 
Master than as Pilkington!) Here is a poet with a pronounced person- 
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ality in a century where the obtrusion, even evidence, of a definable 
personality in verse was a rare thing. Now we are presented with his 
Works’. What critical place are we to give their author in the history 
of poetry between the death of Chaucer and the rise of Wyatt? Set 
him against Hoccleve or Barclay, and it is a very high place. To this 
it might be argued that he belongs to what Mr Speirs calls the non- 
Chaucerian tradition. However that might be, we shall have to turn 
to contemporary Scotland for a genuine comparison in terms of a sheer 
originality combined with force. 

The stamp of the Wakefield Master, in five of six of these pageants, 
and fragmentarily—sometimes extensively—elsewhere in fs cycle, 
is his nine-line stanza containing thirteen rhymes. That a poet of 
genius, set to write over or to revise a tired script, should coax embers 
into a really swaggering blaze (for what a lean and rakish humour 
this poet has! how piety blends with brawling invective! and how a 
homely Yorkshire eye and ear for folk-ways—with his ‘hob over the 
wall’ or his game of Hot Cockles in Coliphizacio—merge naturally 
into his participation in a cycle dramatizing the whole history of the 
one Big Experiment!) by turning eighty or so lines, or forty or so 
couplets, into three of his stanzas remains a marvel. Certainly, by 
over-layering stuff, roughened but still dull, with his intricate and 
wheeling stanza, he imposes an order. But, in imposing an order, he 
also strikes his material into life. Dr Cawley, in a note on the stanza, 
writes well, but even he does not say all that could be said towards 
advancing an answer to this mystery of how elaborate pattern made 
for freedom and the discovery of new relations between the characters 
of a drama. 

This admirable volume, besides the texts of the pageants, is equipped 
with an introduction, a bibliography, appendices, notes a a full 
glossary. 

FRANCIS BERRY 


Piers PLOWMAN AND THE SCHEME OF SALVATION. By Robert Worth 

Frank. (Yale University Press; 32s.) 

This is a scholarly study of the form and meaning of Piers Plowman. 
Mr Frank reads the poem as a literal rather than an allegorical poem, 
and does not seek to place it in any particular doctrinal, religious or 
political movement of the fourteenth century. He does not, however, 
study in a vacuum; he interprets the poem in the light of fundamental 
Catholic theology. Without detracting at all from his own inter- 
pretation one may feel that he strains too hard to discredit the allegorical 
interpretations of scholars like Nevil Coghill. These surely can exist 
side ; side with his own. He maintains that Piers Plowman dramatizes 


no 
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the scheme of mankind’s salvation, and that the old theology which 
associated each of the Three Persons of The Trinity with a part of that 
scheme helps to explain the puzzling last section of the poem, 
Dowel, Dobet and Dobest. These matters are investigated very 
thoroughly, and as far as the argument goes it is convincing enough, 
but I feel that certain themes have not been allowed sufficient promi- 
nence. We need to know more of how the scheme of salvation applies 
to the individual and to realize that Dowel, Dobet and Dobest are not 
a simple progression either in time or perfection. We need also to 
know the place of faith in the poem. Why did Piers remain true to the 
Church: Is a ‘a cry for and a faith in the salvation of man’ sufficient? 
Was Langland a modern Humanist? Certainly Mr Frank does not 
seek to make him one, but we need a clearer explanation of the doctrine 
of Grace to rule out this interpretation altogether. 


On the other hand his interpretation of the meaning of Dowel, 
Dobet and Dobest is most illuminating. It is difficult to see how 
anyone can have been fully satisfied with the old definitions of Active, 
Contemplative and ‘Mixed’ life, as a sole interpretation. Certainly 
they do represent themes in the poem, but it is surely wrong to identify 
them too literally, as some commentators do, with particular ways of 
Christian life. Mr Frank attempts to qualify such views; so he cannot 
agree that Piers’s determination not to worry about food any longer 
is ‘the Contemplative Life as Walter Hilton defines it’. “The doctrine 
which Piers states is the doctrine of ne solliciti sitis, not of the Contem- 
plative Life.’ This is sound enough and needed to be said. Nevertheless 
an important distinction remains to be made. When we write the 
words Contemplative Life with capital letters we speak of a formal 
way of life recognized as a social ‘level’ in the Church—the life lived 
by Carthusians, Cistercians and such. But a Christian does not have to 
enter an enclosed religious order, or even any order at all, to follow 
the contemplative way of life, without capital letters, so to speak. That 
is a way of prayer in a life of union with God that may be lived by 
nuns and married women, priests and husbands alike. Moreover it 
is a way of life that may wax and wane in the individual Christian. 
The phrase contemplative life therefore may mean an officially organ- 
ized way of life or a way of prayer, and these may or may not overlap. 
These two meanings of the phrase must be held in balance if we are 
fully to appreciate Langland’s mind. One wonders whether he knew 
the teaching of St Bernard who made it so clear that the different 
ways of prayer could exist in the same monastery among men even 


doing the same work. Whether he had or not, Langland perceived this 
subtlety and reflected the manifold ways of the Holy Spirit in the 
manifold meanings of his poem. So, much as we welcome this ‘social’ 
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interpretation of the Vision, we shall set it side by side with the 
allegorical commentaries which re-create much of St Paul’s vision of 


the Church. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE. By Frangois Mauriac. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; 12s. 6d.) 

''; Though only now put into English, this is an early Mauriac go 
written in 1921; it may please those who find Mauriac’s concern wi 
sin oppressive. Nevertheless this is authentic Mauriac; the sense of 
sin is there, though less mature (some would say obtrusive) than in his 
later works. It is an attack on the snobberies and cruelties of Bordeaux 
society at the beginning of this century, told in the first person by a 
young man we who, half in and half out of the ruling caste, 
takes his share in their failings. Although Mauriac outlines the characters 
with ruthless clarity there is no bitterness. As he indicates himself, the 
characters are more like caricatures. But the delicacy with which he 
indicates the hero’s share of responsibility for much of what others do 
is unsurpassed; the same is true of the manner in which Mauriac works 
out his belief in the spiritual irrevocability of our smallest acts. This 
is not the greatest Mauriac but there is the unmistakable touch of the 
master. For Gerard Hopkins’s translation one can only repeat all the 
earlier words of praise. 

GERARD MEATH, 0.P. 


VIcTORS AND VANQUISHED. By Francis Stuart. (Gollancz; 16s.) 

This is described as a quiet novel, and indeed it is, for Mr Stuart 
believes that the world is shaped as much by.the secret workings of a 
man’s heart and mind as by the public doings of politicians and soldiers. 
His hero is a young Irishman who, without any attempt to withdraw 
himself, finds himself uncommitted to the international events which 
threw Europe into a turmoil in 1939. His decision to return to his 
teaching job in Germany was brought about by neither pacifism nor 
neutrality. He had no theories to air, no axe to grind; his problem is 
entirely personal, to choose between his wife and the German Jewess 
with whom he has fallen in love. On the moral level we may query 
the unselfishness of his behaviour, but there is no question of Mr 
Stuart’s success in telling a private story with no distracting excursions 
into self-analysis. It is the story of a young man who sets himself to 
do what he believes, rightly or wrongly, should be done. There is no 
isolationism; the horrors of war and Jew-baiting are there neither 
muted nor strident, and as the author carries us along with his beautiful 
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prose we are reminded of another Irishman who sang the same song in 
another key, Yeats’s airman: 


‘Nor law nor duty bade me fight 

Nor public men nor cheering crowds; 
A lonely impulse of delight 

Led to this tumult in the clouds.’ 


Mr Stuart writes of another sort of lonely impulse which also helps 
to shape the destiny of mankind. 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Two Centurigs OF OPERA AT CovENT GARDEN. By Harold Rosenthal. 
(Putnam; 75s.). 


It may seem a lot of money, seventy-five shillings, to pay for a book 
on opera. Not this one, though. It is worth every penny. A formidable 
amount of research has been done by the author. There can be nothing 
relevant in the last two centuries of Covent Garden opera that Mr 
Rosenthal has overlooked. The result could well have made stodgy 
reading. Quite the contrary here, though such encyclopedic material 
calls for reading in reasonable amounts. Otherwise that after-enduring- 
The-Ring feeling will ensue. And there are many funny stories to 
enliven the pages. Not to mention opera titles which are dun so droll. 

Apart from the pleasure reading about great singers of the past 
o to the opera-lover, this book is undoubtedly the perfect source 

or improving one’s knowledge of the growth and development of 
opera in this country. Moreover, it could make one an expert in 
operamanship. Armed with information culled from Mr Rosenthal’s 
researches, even the most timorous opera novice might venture to 
mingle with the interval crowds in the gallery bar at the Garden. 

Such a monumental work as this demands much more than the praise 
of a reviewer. One can also express the hope that it will receive 
official recognition and reward. 


D.G.M. 


Belmont Abbey, 


Hereford. 


Dear REVEREND FATHER, 


In connection with the forthcoming centenary of Belmont Abbey 
next year a history of the house has now been written, and the Com- 
munity, feeling that many of your readers would be glad to hear about 
this, would greatly appreciate the hospitality of your columns that 
attention may be drawn to it. 

Belmont has a somewhat unusual history in that for some sixty 
years it was the Common Noviciate and the House of Studies for the 
whole of the English Benedictine Congregation, while at the same 
time its church was the Pro-Cathedral for the Diocese of Newport 
and Menevia (later Newport alone), the senior monks being the Canons 
of the Diocese, which in this respect was unique in this country. But 
in 1918 this diocesan connection ceased, and at the same time the house 
became an independent monastery, being elevated to the rank of an 
Abbey in 1920. 

The volume that has now been written tells for the first time the 
inner story of these and other changes, and is based on original 
documents now in the Abbey archives, together with many hitherto 
unpublished passages from the correspondence of prominent personages 
of the time. It also gives a vivid picture of the life and work of the 
monks, and of the various personalities who played a prominent part 
in the hundred years of the monastery’s existence. 

But the book can be published only if sufficient advance orders for 
it are received by the publishers, and we feel sure that many of your 
readers would like to secure a copy. The approximate price of the 
volume, which will run to about three te er ages and will be 
illustrated, will be 25s., and any who have not already ordered a copy, 
and would like to have one, are asked to write to me, or direct to the 
Bloomsbury Publishing Company, 34 Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. M. Marti, 0.s.B. (Abbot). 
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